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Federal Aid to Students for Higher Education 


~ ea establishment of the Military Academy 
at West Point in 1802, the Federal Government 
has entirely and directly financed the higher educa- 
tion of selected individuals for certain types of 
national service. Since 1862 through the land-grant 
institutions, the Federal Government has indirectly 
aided other individuals to obtain higher education in 
certain specified fields. During the depression of 
the 1930’s the National Youth Administration 
financed an extensive student-assistance program 
throughout the country. In more recent years the 
Federal Government has provided scholarships and 
fellowships or similar aid to some persons, mainly 


veterans, for higher education at home and abroad in 


fields of their choice. 

Soon after World War II various national organi- 
zations and prominent persons began urging the 
establishment of a general Federal scholarship pro- 
gram for civilians. The movement for such a pro- 
gram was stimulated by the popularity and the 
broad but temporary nature of the veterans educa- 
tional program and other factors. After extensive 
study the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion in 1947 recommended establishment of a broad, 
Federal program of scholarships and fellowships. 


*Principal specialist in education, The Legislative Reference 
Service, The Library of Congress. This article is based upon 
certain parts of his comprehensive, analytic report entitled 
Federal Aid to Students for Higher Education, which was printed 
in June 1956 for the use of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, U. S. House of Representatives. Copies of the 191-page 
report will be available free from the committee as long as the 
supply lasts. 
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The Commission set forth reasons for supporting 
such a program. Other agencies and organizations 
which advanced proposals of this kind included the 
President’s Scientific Research Board, the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association, the National Students Association, and 
the American Council on Education. On the other 
hand, the Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Association of American 
Univerisities, in 1952 advised against expansion of 
Federal scholarship aid to individual students. 

In 1949 and 1950 President Truman urged 


Congress to establish a program of general scholar- 
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ships and fellowships. For this purpose he included 
an item in the national budget for the fiscal year 
1951. Within the past several years new recom- 
mendations or proposals for forms of Federal aid to 
students have emerged from deliberations within (1) 
the Association for Higher Education, (2) several of 
the State conferences which preceded the White 
House Conference on Education, and (3) the repre- 
sentative assembly of the National Education 
Association. 

During the 84th Congress the American Council 
on Education sponsored an income tax credit plan to 
aid college and university students. The council is 
reconsidering its earlier policy recommendations 
for a Federal scholarship program. 

For nearly a decade bills proposing forms of Federal 
aid to college and university students have been 
introduced in each Congress. Such proposals have 
recently been increasing in variety and number. 

Dozens of widely varying bills which would pro- 
vide some direct or indirect Federal aid to students 
were introduced in the 84th Congress. However, 
none of the proposals for a broad, national program 
of student assistance became law. 


Related Studies 


Recent research and historical studies related to 
the question of Federal financial aid to students have 
yielded significant information. Examples of find- 
ings reported from such studies are the following: 

College and university enrollments are greatly 
increasing. Nevertheless, fewer than half of the 
Nation’s youth who graduate from high school with 
scholastic standing in the top 25 percent of their 
classes later graduate from college. Thus, through 
lack of full development, the Nation is losing a 
large percentage of its most valuable human re- 
sources. 

During the period from 1935 to 1943 the Federal 
Government gained important experience from pro- 
viding financial assistance, through the National 
Youth Administration, to over 2,134,000 different 
nonveteran students. 

The nationwide shortage of highly educated man- 
power is now critical in many fields. Data indicate 
that the amount needed for scholarships is at least 
three times as great as the amount available. 

A nationwide sampling of college and university 
students has given evidence that financial problems 
are the principal cause of student dropouts after the 
first year. 
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Existing Federal Programs Aiding Some Students 

A number of established Federal programs directly 
or indirectly provide some aid to students for higher 
education. The existence of these programs may 
be expected to affect consideration of bills intro- 
duced in the next Congress. 

The established programs principally provide 
only graduate, veteran, and military education op- 
portunities. The main purpose of these programs 
is not financial aid to students, as such, but other 
Federal objectives. Generally, the existing Federai 
programs give assistance only to a particular group, 
such as veterans, or provide aid for study only in 
certain fields, such as science and engineering. 

The veterans’ educational benefits constitute by 
far the largest Federal program aiding students. 
This is, however, a temporary program with fixed 
termination date.! 

The existing Federal programs do not make avail- 
able aid to higher education for which all high schools 
seniors are eligible to compete, with free choice of 
institution and course of study. Altogether, the 
existing Federal programs provide direct financial 
aid for the higher education of only a very small per- 
centage of the Nation’s high-school graduates each 
year. 

Opinions differ on whether any of chese existing 
Federal aids should be termed “scholarships.” 
Some persons contend that most of these programs 
represent compensation for services performed or 
contracted for rather than scholarships. Besides 
the veterans’ educational program, examples of the 
more outstanding Federal institutions and programs 
which provide financial aid to young citizens for 
higher education are the following: 

The Air Force, Military, and Naval Acade- 
mies—instruction, board, and room, and other 
benefits. 

The Air Force, Army, and Naval Reserve 
Officer Training Corps programs—instruc- 
tion, uniforms, and pay for advanced students. 

The National Science Foundation—fellow- 
ships or grants for graduate training and 
research in scientific fields. 

The international educational exchange 
program—grants to Americans to study 
abroad. 

The National Institutes of Health—grants 


1 Educational benefits under the “GI bill” generally terminated July 25, 1956; 
the program for veterans of the Korean eonflict continues. 
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to graduate students for study and research 
in the field of public health. 


State-Financed Programs of Student Aid 


The question of Federal financial aid to students 
for higher education involves consideration of State- 
financed programs of student assistance. 

Most of the States provide some form of financial 
aid to individual students for higher education, but 
the State programs are generally quite restricted. 
The largest and most generalized State-supported 
program of this kind (that of New York State) 
assisted about 4.4 percent of that State’s high-school 
graduates of 1955. With few exceptions, the State 
provided aid only for payment of tuition and other 
institutional fees, and not payment for rent, food, 
clothing, transportation, and other items which 
generally together constitute the major part of a 
student’s expenses. 

Some other States provide free-tuition or tuition- 
reduction programs which affect a much larger per- 
centage of their high-school graduates than the 
approximately 4.4 percent currently affected in New 
York State. However, many of the institutions in 
these States which charge only nominal tuition or 
avoid the use of that term altogether, charge other 
fees. The assertion that tuition is free or nominal 
at an institution may have little significance, there- 
fore, in relation to a student’s total expenses, which 
may include other fees as well as the cost of rent, 
food, clothing, transportation, and other necessities. 

Most State-financed or State-institution-financed 
scholarships are available only for study in special 
fields, such as medicine or teaching, or only for 
certain groups, such as veterans or the children of 
deceased veterans. 

Many of the State awards must be repaid by the 
recipients, either in cash with interest or in service 
to the State. 


In considering State aid to students for higher 
education one should distinguish between scholar- 
ships and free or low tuition. Scholarships entail 
direct payments to students or payment of students’ 
fees to the institution. Low tuition or other charges 
represent an institutional policy. Student fees vary 
widely among institutions. ‘The charges are usually 
lower in public than in nonpublic institutions; and 
in-State students pay less than out-of-State students. 
Whether they are called tuition or something else, 
low fees, which are advantageous,.to all in an insti- 
tution, are not of the same nature as scholarships. 
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Student-Aiid Programs of Other National Governments 


Investigation of the student-aid programs of 27 
other national governments has yielded data which 
may be helpful in considering the question of 
establishing a new Federal student-aid program in 
the United States. 

The national governments of all the countries 
included in this study provide direct or indirect aid 
to students for higher education. The types and 
scope of assistance vary widely. In some cases the 
arrangements include provisions for free university 
education plus financial aid to needy students for 
their living expenses. 

Most of the national governments have provisions 
for exchange of students with other nations. 

Although direct aid from the national government 
to individual students is a widespread practice, some 
national governments give indirect assistance in the 
form of payments to the educational institutions. 

In a majority of the countries included in this 
study, higher education is administered principaily 
by the central government, but in some of them 
it is administered principally by provincial or local 
governments and private bodies, similar to. those in 
the United States. 


Availability of Scholarships in Relation to Need 


Recently much publicity has been given to in- 
creased corporate financing of scholarships. The 
establishment of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation has received particularly widespread 
attention. This corporation began its operations in 
1955 with a grant of $20 million from the Ford 
Foundation, supplemented with $500,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, $600,000 from the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, and $30,000 from Time, 
Inc.—totaling the largest single sum ever devoted 
to scholarship purposes. 

However, estimates from various sources on the 
total amount needed for scholarships have generally 
been several times greater than the total amount 
currently available from ail sources for this purpose. 

With respect to prospective financing of scholar- 
ships by the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, the Educator’s Dispatch for September 22, 1955, 
said: 

The college scholarship plan announced last week by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation may leave the impression that a 
college education is being underwritten for most able but needy 
high-school graduates. Actually, the funds provided, although 


the largest in history earmarked for that purpose, show how 
big the need, how few the resources. 
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The Dispatch pointed out further that in 1956 the 
corporation expects to provide 350 all-expense schol- 
arships. This would give each high school of the 
Nation 1 chance in 70 of getting only one of these 
scholarships. 

The corporation hopes eventually to keep 4,000 
men and women in college, all expenses paid. But 
in order to be able to do so, many more foundations, 
industries, and corporations would have to build up 
the fund. The scholarship plan is nevertheless a 
heartening event in American education. 


Alternatives of Congressional Action 


Some of the various possibilities of congressional 
action on financial aid to students for higher educa- 
tion are shown in widely different bills introduced in 
the 84th Congress. Conceivably the new Congress 
might take no action on any such proposals. How- 
ever, here are some of the kinds of legislation which 
the Congress might enact to give financial help to 
individual students, or to diminish the need for direct 
assistance to them: 

(1) Federal appropriations for scholarships to be 
awarded high-school graduates on a State-quota 
basis, the scholarships to be provided through State 
commissions, and to allow each recipient a free 
choice of institution of higher education, and of 
course of study. 

(2) Federal insurance of loans to students in insti- 
tutions of higher education, the requirements for eli- 
gibility of students for loans being specified in the 
Federal act, and eligibility of lenders being deter- 
mined by State commissions. 

(3) Creation of a Federal scholarship fund for 
loans to students selected by State agencies in pro- 
portion to the number of Members of the United 
States House of Representatives from States accept- 
ing provisions of the act. 

(4) Establishment of a system of Federal scholar- 
ships specifically and exclusively for persons of un- 
usual ability in engineering, physics, and chemistry 
and closely related sciences. 

(5) Allowance of an income tax deduction for tui- 
tion or fees paid to institutions of higher education 
equal to 30 percent of the aggregate amount so paid. 


Other Considerations 


Altogether, the factors which might enter into a 
study of the question of Federal aid to students for 
higher education are too numerous for exhaustive 
discussion in this article. Some of the additional 
considerations, like most of the foregoing, are fac- 
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tual. Others are questions to which there are no 
readily available factual answers. Further research 
might produce reasonably objective answers to some 
of these questions. The answers to others must nec- 
essarily remain matters of opinion. Such questions 
as the following enter into the overall issue: 

(1) Does the Federal responsibility respecting the 
national defense and national welfare include a re- 
sponsibility to promote the higher education of the 
Nation’s youth? 

(2) Should the Federal Government remove 
financial barriers to the higher education of the 
Nation’s most gifted and competent youth, on the 
assumption that they constitute a highly valuable 
natural resource which should be developed in the 
national interest? 


(3) If a Federal program of financial aid to 
students should be established, should it provide 
scholarships, or loans, or both, for individual 
students? 


(4) Would a program of Federal aid to individual 
students be preferable to Federal aid to the States 
or to institutions for higher education, the ultimate 
purpose of the Federal program being the same in 
each instance? 


(5) If enacted, should the program of Federal aid 
to students allow the beneficiaries free choice of 
institution? 

(6) Should such a program allow free choice of 
field of study, or should it be restricted to education 
in certain fields, such as engineering, the sciences, or 
medicine? 

(7) Should Federal scholarship awards be made on 
the basis of nationwide competitive examinations, 
State quotas, or some other basis? 

(8) Should a temporary or a long-term Federal 
program of student aid be established? 


(9) Should Federal scholarships be awarded only 
on the basis of intellectual promise or should the 
financial need of the recipient also be considered. 
If the latter, should the scholarship be a fixed amount 
for every student or vary with the extent of financial 
need? 

(10) Would establishment of a Federal program of 
financial aid induce a majority of the Nation’s 
gifted youth to continue their education if they 
would not do so without such assistance? 

By action or inaction on bills which will be intro- 
duced, the incoming 85th Congress will inevitably 
answer some or all of these and related questions. 
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The College Student and Selective Service 


LL PERSONS who have been in contact with 
Atte Selective Service System for any length of 
time have heard the phrase “maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest” used time and 
again. It is one of the determinants which swing 
the scales of decision by a local board to a deferment 
ora “‘class available for service.”” The law authorizes 
the granting of deferment to certain college students 
where the “activity in study is found to be necessary 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety or 
interest.” A student should interpret his deferment 
as a sacred trust, not as a right but as a privilege 
granted in order that he might become a more useful 
citizen to himself and his Nation. 


Classification (General) 


After a student registers, some time will elapse 
before his local board mails him his Classification 
Questionnaire (SSS Form No. 100). The student 
must fill out this questionnaire and return it to the 
local board within 10 days after the date it was 
mailed. If he has information which he feels would 
affect his classification but which is not provided for 
in the form, he should submit it to the board in 
writing for consideration. 

When the student is classified, a Notice of Classi- 
fication (SSS Form 110) will be mailed tohim. If he 
feels that the local board, in classifying him, has not 
placed him in the proper classification, he may 
within 10 days after the form was mailed to him, 
note an appeal or request a personal appearance or do 
both. At a personal appearance, he should point 
out those things which he feels that the local board 
has not duly considered. After the local board has 
determined whether or not the registrant’s classifica- 
tion should be reopened, the registrant will again 
receive a Notice of Classification (SSS Form 110). 
If he still feels that he is improperly classified, within 
10 days of the mailing of Form 110 he may note an 
appeal through his local board. There is no special 
form for noting an appeal, but such notice must be 
made in writing. 


Student Classification 


The Selective Service College Qualification Tests 
will be administered this year by the Science Re- 


* Director of Selective Service. 
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search Associates of Chicago, IIl., on November 15, 
1956, and again on April 18, 1957. A student is 
permitted to take only one test after he is in attend- 
ance at a college or university. Students may ob- 
tain the forms to be used in applying for the test 
from any Selective Service local board. The dead- 
line for applying for the November 15, 1956, test is 
midnight, Tuesday, October 30, 1956. The deadline 
date for the April 18, 1957, test is midnight, Tuesday, 
March 5, 1957. 

A score of 70 is required for an undergraduate 
wishing to be considered for a II-S deferment based 
on the results of the test. This is one of the criteria 
used to establish his eligibility for consideration for 
a college student deferment. 

Another criterion of eligibility is his class standing. 
Under this criterion, the following applies: In the 
first or freshman year, the student must achieve a 
scholastic standing which ranks him within the 
upper one-half of the full-time male students in his 
class to be eligible for deferment in his sophomore 
year. In the sophomore or second year, the student 
must rank within the upper two-thirds of the male 
members of his class in order to be considered for 
deferment in his junior year. In the junior year, the 
student must rank in the upper three-fourths of the 
male students of his class in order to be eligible for 
deferment to complete his fourth year. 

A test score of 70, or a class standing in the upper 
three-fourths of the male members of his class, 
prevails for all undergraduate work which continues 
through the 5th, 6th, or 7th year. It should be 
mentioned that some courses are considered as 
undergraduate courses, even though they may 
require 5, 6, or 7 years to complete. Some “co- 
operative education” courses are considered as 
coming under the meaning of the college student 
deferment program. 

To establish eligibility for a deferment based on 
graduate school work, a student must attain a test 
score of 80 or be ranked in the upper one-fourth 
of the male students in his class in his last under- 
graduate year. For a student to receive a student 
deferment to enter a professional school of the 
healing arts, he must achieve a test score of 70 or 
have been in the upper one-half of the male students 
in his class in his last undergraduate year. The 
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classification which may be given to a student 
meeting one or both of the criteria previously 
mentioned is a II-S classification. 


There is also a I-S (C) classification to which 
some students are entitled. The certification by 
the college or university to the student’s local board 
tha the is satisfactorily participating in a full-time 
course of study is the criterion for achieving this 
classification. The student, in writing, must also 
request the local board to consider him for a student 
I-S (C) classification. To receive this classification, 
a registrant must have been ordered to report for 
induction. When the local board receives the 
certificate from the school and the registrant’s 
request for deferment, it will classify him in class 
I-S (C) for the remainder of his current academic 
year. A student must be in college in order to be 
eligible for one I-S (C) classification, but if he 
meets the criteria for the particular college year 
he is in, after having been classified in class I-S (C) 
until the end of that academic year, he may still be 
considered for a II-S classification. 


It is recommended that all students take the 
Selective Service College Qualification Test, even 
though they might be enrolled in one of the ROTC 
programs mentioned later. 


Communication 


In communicating with any unit of the Selective 
Service System, whether local, State, or national, a 
student or his agent should be sure to give the stu- 
dent’s name and Selective Service number. A Selec- 
tive Service number consists of four elements, for ex- 
ample: [1] [24] [28] [206]. The first number denotes 
the State—in the example, Alabama. The second 
number [24] indicates the number of the local board 
of jurisdiction of the student registered in Alabama. 
The third number [28] indicates that the student 
was born during the year 1928. The fourth number 
[206] denotes order of birth among the registrants 
born in 1928 under the jurisdiction of that local 
board. The student’s Selective Service number 
will always appear on the Registration Certificate 
(SSS Form No. 2) and the Notice of Classification 
(SSS Form No. 110). The importance of the stu- 
dent’s number in correspondence with the Selective 
Service System cannot be overemphasized. 


SSS Form No. 109 
College Student Certificate (SSS Form No. 109) 


is furnished to colleges and universities through 
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State Headquarters of Selective Service. This 
form, which is not a request for a deferment, is used 
by the college in submitting information to the local 
board for its consideration in determining the stu- 
dent’s eligibility for deferment. 


ROTC 


Many college students also have available to them 
the various military officer procurement programs, 
including the ROTC (Reserve Officers Training 
Corps—Army, Navy, and Air Force—and the Marine 
platoon leaders class. The ROTC programs require 
on-campus instructions, which, when completed, 
usually lead to a commission in the branch of service 
for which the procurement program was designed. 
The Marine platoon leaders program involves no 
on-campus instruction, but requires the candidate to 
participate in two 6-week summer programs under 
the direction of the Marine Corps, also leading to a 
commission. ‘Those who are certified as satisfac- 
torily participating in any of these programs are 
eligible for consideration for a class I-D deferment. 
More information about these programs may be 
obtained from the officer in charge at the college, 
or from the nearest military or naval district, or, in 
case of the Marine platoon leaders’ class, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


College students have an excellent opportunity to 
complete their education without an interruption for 
military service because of the long-range planning 
of the Selective Service System. In 1948, a Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee, established to analyze the 
student deferment problem placed before it, came to 
conclusions which might be summarized as follows: 


It is imperative that qualified persons must be 
continually available for the scientific, professional, 
and specialized jobs in both civilian and military 
pursuits. However, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to forecast at this time what the needs of our Nation 
will be 5, 10, or 20 years from now. ‘The times and 
needs are changing fast, and all fields of learning 
make vital contributions to total wars. Few people 
could guess in 1935 that within 10 years nuclear 
physicists would have developed the vital atomic 
bomb. No one in 1935 anticipated that within 
6 or 7 years the Japanese language would be invalu- 
able to help in combat intelligence in World War II. 
Few, if any, thought that students who had studied 
art in 1935 would be camouflaging our vessels during 
the terrible naval campaigns of World War II. 

It is no different now. We cannot tell what 
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studies should be protected, but it is certain that the 
best students in any or all studies will fill our future 
needs, whatever they may be. Bearing these facts 
in mind, it is obvious that qualified college and 
graduate students should be granted immediate 
protection so they can finish their education without 
a military interruption. However, in view of present 
military needs, we cannot afford the luxury of 
deferring all students. The wisest and best that 
can be done is to choose those for deferment who 
have the ability to continue higher education as 


shown either by their performance in college or by a 
testing device to indicate their capacity. 

That these observations and recommendations 
have been utilized has been proved by the use of 
such a program since 1951, with approximately 
582,000 college students taking the Selective Service 
College Qualification Test between May 1951 and 
May 1956. As of July 1, 1956, there were 146,661 
students deferred in class II-S whose study has been 
found to be necessary to the “maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” 





A Campaign for Higher Education 


MERICAN higher education is to have the 

f benefit of a free nationwide advertising cam- 

paign. For an experimental 2-year period beginning 

in 1957, the Advertising Council will conduct a mass 

media campaign to inform all Americans about the 

needs and achievements of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

In announcing the project, Theodore S. Repplier, 
president, said that the council hoped to do for 
higher education the kind of job it had done in the 
past few years for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion through radio, television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and outdoor media. He said that for the past 
3 or 4 years the council has been “‘warning school 
boards and citizenry that the moppets were coming, 
and we now hope to warn them that the o&coming 


tide of students will cause the colleges to rock and 
roll.” 


What the Council Is and Does 


The Advertising Council is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion founded and supported by the American 
business community, especially by organizations 
that conduct nationwide advertising campaigns for 
corporate business. It came into existence during 
World War II to work on a voluntary basis to 
encourage the American public to observe the 
austerity programs necessary during that period. 

Today, the council is carrying on 15 major public- 


*Director of College and University Administration, Office of 
Education. - 
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service campaigns to which it is estimated that the 
business community contributes advertising space 
and time worth $125 million. In addition to better 
schools, these programs include, among others, activ- 
ities on behalf of Armed Forces recruitment, civil- 
ian defense, Crusade for Freedom, forest fire pre- 
vention, religion in American life, the Community 
Chest, U. S. savings bonds activities, and campaigns 
to stop accidents. From time to time most citizens 
undoubtedly have listened to or viewed these pro- 
grams perhaps without being aware of how they 
were produced or financed. 


Coordinating the Campaign 

The Council for Financial Aid to Education (6 
East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y.), has agreed to 
serve as coordinator of the higher education project. 
This council has secured a grant of funds that will 
enable it to collect materials from the colleges and 
from their associations and councils for use in the 
campaign. ‘These funds will also enable the council 
to reimburse the advertising agency handling the 
account for such things as art work, engravings, 
printing, paper, newspaper mats, television films, 
slides, and the like. The planning, writing, and 
designing of the advertising materials will be done 
by the advertising agency that handles the higher 
education project. N. W. Ayer & Co., Philadelphia, 
has volunteered to contribute this service to higher 
education through the Advertising Council. 








The Role of the Colleges 


The Council for Financial Aid to Education will 
look to the organized profession of higher education 
for ideas and information to be submitted to the 
Advertising Council. The Office of Education and 
the voluntary nationwide associations of colleges 
and universities will be primary sources of informa- 
tion. The information they supply will, of course, 
be compiled from data submitted by individual 
colleges and universities. There will be opportuni- 
ties, nevertheless, for individual institutions to 
suggest ideas and information for use in the campaign. 

The purpose of the campaign is not to raise money 
for institutions of higher education. Rather one of 
its major purposes is to increase the awareness of all 
people of the financial plight institutions will face 
with the rising tide and variety of college enrollment. 
The Advertising Council campaign is expected to 
produce an educational climate that will make it 
easier for private colleges to secure gifts, grants, and 
bequests, and for public institutions to secure funds 
from their customary tax-appropriating bodies. 

The increased understanding of the services and 
needs of higher education also should produce 
cooperation and assistance from the general public 
in many areas of college life other than the financial. 





Private Aid to Scientific Education 


AN EXPANDED PROGRAM for Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s financial aid to scientific education during the 
1956-57 school year has been announced. A total 
of 83 American colleges and universities will benefit 
from 111 separate direct aid awards under the pro- 
gram, which is an increase of 30 in the number of 
schools aided and 39 in the number of awards over 
the company’s 1955-56 program. 

The awards listed for this school year include 29 
fellowships, 41 undergraduate scholarships, and 41 
cash grants. ‘The fellowships are established for 
graduate study with the larger part of their $3,000 
average value going to the individual. The scholar- 
ships are intended to cover tuition costs. The com- 
pany retains no control over the fellowships and 
scholarships. Choice of recipients is made by the 
administering schools on the basis of merit and 
need. The cash grants may be used at the school’s 
discretion to finance research, purchase equipment, 
or further any other scientific purpose. 

Sixteen liberal arts colleges will receive cash grants 
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in the 1956-57 school year, an increase of 11 over 
those participating in the program in the 1955-56 
school year. Through the awards, the company 
recognizes the importance and desirability of a 
liberal arts background for higher scientific training 
and wishes to aid those liberal arts colleges which 
are giving basic preparation to their students for 
scientific careers, primarily in chemistry or chemical 
engineering. ‘To achieve this purpose, the liberal 
arts colleges receiving grants will be chosen yearly 
on a rotational basis. 





Language Requirement for Ph. D. 


A NEw and more liberal foreign language requirement 
for doctor of philosophy degree candidates has been 
initiated at the University of Michigan. The new 
plan permits students in certain departments to 
substitute an integrated program of graduate course 
work—at least 9 hours—for one of the languages 
usually required for the Ph. D. In other cases 
students will be permitted to substitute another 
foreign language for the customary French or 
German. 


Individual departments of the graduate school 
submit suggested programs of course work which 
might be substituted for a language. Two depart- 
ments have had such programs approved—psy- 
chology and fisheries. Examples of course work 
areas which have been approved in psychology are 
mathematics including statistics, anthropology, bio- 
chemistry, comparative literature, and programs in 
various area studies. ‘The new plan at the university 
is in line with a general trend toward liberalizing 
doctoral language requirements among leading grad- 
uate schools. Institutions which have already insti- 
tuted similar plans are Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, 
Minnesota, and others. 





Rensselaer Students Help Finance 
Building 


RENSSELAER Polytechnic Institute students have 
voted to assess themselves $5 each semester to 
provide funds for the construction of a new student 
union building. The assessment will amount to 
about $30,000 each college year. The class of 
1956 also presented $2,000 to furnish a room in the 
proposed building. 
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New State Scholarship Programs 
in California and New York 


ECENT legislative action has established a 
State competitive scholarship program in one 
State and, extended an existing program to include 
scholarships for education in engineering and science 
in another. The language of both enabling acts 
provides for the consideration of financial need of 
the applicants and the financial ability of their 
parents in making the awards. The first scholar- 
ships under the two programs, described below, are 
available for study during the year 1956-57. 


California Program 


On July 8, 1955, the Governor of California ap- 
proved Assembly Bill No. 1546 which added to the 
Education Code provisions for the establishment 
of a State competitive scholarship program for 
undergraduates in accredited institutions of higher 
learning within the State and provided for the 
appropriation to support and to administer the 
program in its initial year of operation. Responsi- 
bility for the administration of the program has 
been delegated to a State Scholarship Commission 
whose members are lay citizens and representatives 
of public and private institutions. 


Table |.—Proposed growth and distribution of awards under the 
California State competitive scholarship program 











Growth and distribution 
Year Senatorial State at 
and assembly large Total 
districts 
ca aia pe OR Fang: 240 400 640 
[oa a eee 480 800 1, 280 
Ls 2 Sena Be 720 1, 200 1, 920 
| Ee ae See 960 1, 600 2, 560 














For the academic year 1956-57, 640 scholarships 
arejto be awarded. They may be used for under- 
graduate study at any California institution of 
higher education which is accredited by the Western 


*Research assistant, Division of Higher Education. 
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College Association. Each award will be for an 
amount equal to tuition and necessary fees up to, 
but not to exceed, $600. The program will reach 
full strength in fiscal 1959-60, at which time, and 
in subsequent years, 2,560 scholarships will be 
available at an annual cost of approximately 1% 
million dollars. Table I shows the proposed dis- 
tribution and growth of the program. 

The scholarships are awarded without regard to 
race, religion, creed, or sex. The Education Code 
provides that no applicant shall be awarded a scholar- 
ship unless he or she: 

(a) Is a resident of California; 

(6) Is under the age of 24; 

(c) Will have graduated from high school by the time the 
scholarship is awarded; 

(d) Has demonstrated his financial need for such scholar- 
ship (financial status of parents shall be taken into 
consideration in determining financial need); 

(e) Has demonstrated high moral character, good citizen- 
ship, and dedication to American ideals; 

(f) Has applied for a State competitive scholarship and has, 
by competitive examination, been determined to be 
eligible for such scholarship; and 

(g) Has complied with all the rules and regulations adopted 
by the State Scholarship Commission. 

The State Scholarship Commission is responsible 
for conducting annual competitive examinations 
among fully qualified applicants or for requiring such 
applicants to take, at their own expense, the scholas- 
tic aptitude test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The applicants whose test scores warrant 
further consideration may be required to pay for the 
processing of documents relating to the determina- 
tion of financial need. ‘The Commission is respon- 
sible also for determining whether winners from a 
previous year are entitled, on the basis of satisfac- 
tory academic progress, to annual renewal. 


New Scholarship Program in New York State 


A new scholarship program established by the 
Governor and the 1956 Legislature of New York 
State provides 500 scholarships to be awarded annu- 
ally to residents of the State for education in engi- 
neering and science at approved colleges within the 
State. The scholarships will be allocated on the 
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basis of 250 to residents of the counties of New York 
City and 250 to residents of all counties outside New 
York City. Each scholarship carries a stipend of 
$500, renewable for up to 5 years of approved study. 

The eligibility requirements for this new 
competition are, in general, the same as those 
established for the older Regents College Scholar- 
ships. A candidate must have-been a pupil in an 
approved secondary school for at least one semester 
of the year in which the competition is held, must 
have completed within 6 years of enrollment an 
approved 4-year high-school course, shall have taken 
the prescribed scholarship examination, shall have 
filed with the State educational department a formal 
application for the scholarship on a blank furnished 
by the department, and must be a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of New York State. 
In addition candidates for the scholarships in 
engineering and scientific studies shall be planning 
to major in engineering, chemistry, physics, or 
mathematics in approved colleges of the State. 
The awards may be used in preengineering curric- 
ulums by students who intend to transfer, under 
various cooperative arrangements, to engineering 
institutions at the appropriate time. A student 
who changes his major from engineering or scientific 
studies after winning an award under this program 
may forfeit the scholarship. 

Financial need of the candidate and the financial 
ability of his parents are considered in making the 


Table Il.—New York State Regents Scholarship Program, 1956 





| Number of | Four-year 





| 
Type of scholarship | annual stipend 
| awards 
—| 
Regents college scholarships_-_-____- 3, 388 $1, 400 
State war service scholarships for 
WOOGIE eee 1, 200 1, 400 
Regents scholarships for engineering | 
SOM SCINIRE. .< cee ee 500 12,000 
Regents scholarship for professional 
education in nursing_---------.- 300 1, 400 


Cornell scholarships............... 150 | 800 
Regents scholarships for children of 
deceased or disabled veterans__--_ 100 1, 800 
Regents scholarships for profes- 
sional study in medicine and 


ns EET CE 100 3, 000 











eet eae 5, 738 





1 Stipend renewable for up to 5 years. 
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awards. Under the regulations adopted by the 
Regents in the implementation of this program, a 
financial statement must be furnished by the candi- 
date’s parents or guardian. Awards are made only 
in those cases where the taxable balance of the 
parent’s income, as reported to the New York State 
Income Tax Bureau, plus income from tax-exempt 
securities, is less than $7,000. 


With the addition of the scholarships for education 
in engineering and science, the New York State 
Regents Scholarship Program now consists of the 
seven different types of awards shown in table II, 
representing 5,738 individual grants at a total cost 
of 7% million dollars. 





Geographic Distribution in Exchange 
Programs 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE pro- 
gram now carried on by the Federal Government 
was established “to enable the Government of the 
United States to promote a better understanding of 
the United States in other countries, and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries.” 
This program involves the exchange of some two 
thousand persons each year. 


In 1954-55, 892 American students received grants 
from the U. S. Government for foreign study. 
These students included residents of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
who had studied at 264 institutions in the United 
States. Of these 892 students, 873 went to 22 
foreign countries of Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania 
under the Fulbright Act, and 19 went to 10 Latin 
American countries under the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 


In the same year 1,633 foreign students came to the 
United States under the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, 
and related acts. These students, from 51 countries, 
attended 370 institutions of higher education in 
44 States and the District of Columbia. 


The distribution of these grantees in the United 
States is the subject of a 17-page pamphlet titled 
Geographic Distribution in Exchange Programs and 
issued by the Committee on Educational Interchange 
Policy, 1 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y. The 
pamphlet is a policy statement prepared by the 
committee. 
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Concordia Senior College 


Tue LutHeran Church—Missouri Synod has Con- 
cordia Senior College under construction in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. The new $7 million institution, which 
is situated on a 187-acre tract, will open in September 


1957. 


Education Program 

Concordia Senior College will offer only the junior 
and the senior class levels of the preparatory studies 
prescribed for men who wish to enter the Lutheran 
ministry. Graduates of the Synod’s nine junior 
colleges, scattered throughout the United States and 
Canada, will complete the requirements for the 
bachelor of arts degree at Ft. Wayne and will then 
transfer to Concordia Theological Seminary in St. 
Louis for 3 years of professional study and 1 year of 
supervised internship under the direction of that 
school. 


Since the new college will offer no freshman or 
sophomore courses and no graduate work, it will 
provide educators with their first opportunity for 
valid evaluation of the educational outcomes which 
result from the use of a separate “bridge school” 
between the first 2 years of general education in the 
junior college and the specialized studies at the pro- 


fessional level of training. ; 


The Senior College is the Lutheran Church’s 
practical recognition of the generally accepted 
observation that there is a maturation adjustment 
and a normal firming up of professional intent in 
most male students after the sophomore year of 
college. Staffing, curriculum development, the 
living, worship, and cocurricular programs are being 
developed for the specific level involved and all the 
physical facilities of the new campus have been 
designed in accordance with carefully defined 
objectives. 

The Senior College project is one section of a 
master plan which involves both the junior colleges 
and the theological seminary, all of which are ad- 
ministered by a single Board for Higher Education 
for the Lutheran Church. Enrollment at the new 
senior college is restricted, at present, to 450 students. 


Building Plan 

Four different types of classrooms, each designed 
to meet a specialized requirement of some teaching 
phase of the ministerial training program will be 
constructed. Most interesting is the split-level 
classroom designed to stimulate the effective use of 
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' receiving special attention. 


discussion techniques, particularly in the religion, 
philosophy, and social sciences courses. Because*of 
their exceptional relevance to the work in the 
pastorate, the speech laboratory and the library are 
The facilities provided 
in these areas will exceed the standards established 
by the professional associations. The students will 
live in 13 dormitories each capable of housing 34 
students. 


The entire campus, consisting of a total of 25 
college buildings plus faculty housing, has been 
designed for the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
by the internationally famous architect Eero 
Saarinen. Concordia Senior College was selected by 
Progressive Architecture’s distinguished jury of archi- 
tects and planners for the top award in college design 
among all projects at the design stage in the United 
States in 1955. 


Staff 

First president of the new college is the Reverend 
Doctor Martin J. Neeb, former executive secretary 
of the Board for Higher Education of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. He will have a staff of 
21 teachers, 3 administrators, 3 resident counselors, 
and a librarian. 





Foreign Area Training Fellowship 
Program 


Tue Forp Founpation has announced the con- 
tinuation of its program of fellowships for training in 
foreign areas and international affairs for the aca- 
demic year 1957-58. 

Now beginning its sixth year, the program is for 
study relating to Asia, the Near East, the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, or Africa. Its purpose is to 
help create a-more nearly adequate supply of Amer- 
icans trained to deal professionally with matters 
relating to these foreign areas. Fellowships are 
available to persons up to 35 years of age who want 
to combine graduate training in the social sciences or 
humanities with studies on one of the specified for- 
eign areas. 


For the second year the foundation is also offering to 
persons who already have the Ph. D. degree a few fel- 
lowships for special advanced training related to in- 
ternational relations. ‘These are open to persons up 
to40 years of age who are now studying or teaching in- 
ternational relations and who wish to undertake grad- 
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uate training in another social science or in the history, 
culture, and current problems of one or more nations 
of Asia, the Near East, Africa, or the Soviet and 
East European area. Fellowships are also open to 
persons who are already trained in one of the other 
social sciences or related humanities or with spe- 
cialized training in a foreign area, and who wish to 
undertake graduate work in international relations. 

Study and research under the program may be 
undertaken in the United States or abroad. 

Applications must be filed by December 15, 1956. 
Application forms and details of the fellowship 
program may be obtained from: The Secretary, The 
Ford Foundation, Attention: Foreign Area and 
International Relations Training Fellowships, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





Southern Illinois Graduate Program 


THE BOARD of trustees of Southern IIlinois University 
has given the university permission to award the 
doctor of philosophy degree in speech pathology, 
psychology, government, and education. The pro- 
gram in the first two of these areas begins this fall. 
In the other two, it will begin a year later. 





Illinois Drops Subcollege Rhetoric Course 


BEGINNING in 1960, the University of Illinois will 
drop its noncredit course in subcollege English. All 
beginning students, regardless of any deficiencies they 
may have in English, will enter the regular freshman 
course in rhetoric and there pass or fail. The uni- 
versity’s position is that it cannot afford to continue 
to give a high-school-level course and that now is an 
opportune time to determine the lines of responsi- 
bility in English instruction in the public school 
system. 





TV Lectureships at Six Institutions 


Tue Forp Founpation has made grants to the 
Universities of Illinois and Nebraska, the University 
of Chicago, Harvard and Wayne Universities, and 
Chatham College to assist them in releasing faculty 
for educational television performances. 

A new faculty designation—that of Lowell Tele- 
vision Lecturer—has been established at Harvard. 
Two distinguished professors will be appointed to 
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this post each year for the next 3 years, and their 
courses will be given on Boston’s noncommercial 
educational television station. It is expected that 
the telecasts will be filmed for national distribution 
to educational stations. Television courses sched- 
uled at Harvard for 1956-57, are “Psychology I,” 
and “Human Rights and the Constitution.” 





Graduate Study for Faculty Members 


Fenn CouuecE has announced a plan to underwrite 
half the cost of graduate study for full-time faculty 
members. Its purpose is to increase the college’s 
ability to attract able young instructors to the 
faculty and at the same time to give recogni- 
tion to faculty members who have been pursuing 
graduate work at their own expense. The plan 
provides financial assistance both while a faculty 
member is teaching full-time and while he is on a 
quarter’s leave with pay. Since Fenn is on a 4- 
quarter system, faculty members teach 11 months 
of the year and are given leaves of absence with pay 
every third year. 

In each case, the college will pay one-half the 
tuition cost of a faculty member’s study toward an 
advanced degree. For those teaching a full term 
load, Fenn will underwrite half the tuition for up 
to 6 hours of graduate study. For those studying 
full time during a quarter’s leave, the college will 
grant up to one-half the tuition of graduate courses 
taken. 





Financial Aid to Education Survey 


A 1956 survey conducted among 81 business and 
industrial firms by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education has revealed that there was a heavy in- 
crease in the dollar value of business grants to higher 
education between 1952 and 1955. The survey also 
indicated a marked accent on unrestricted giving to 
institutions, except that funds granted must be used 
for current operations, not for endowment. The 
inference was that colleges and universities must seek 
needed endowment funds from other sources. 


As part of the survey, companies were asked to 
indicate the importance they attach in their giving to 
41 criteria in a composite list. Except geographical 
propinquity, which ranked third, educational factors 
were rated highest. ‘These factors included accredi- 
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tation, academic excellence, technical or professional 
program, quality of leadership, private control, liberal 
arts program, postgraduate or research specialization, 
and evidence of a sound long-range development 
program. 





Traineeships for Professional 
Public Health Personnel 


Tue Heatta AMENDMENTS Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 911) authorizes the Public Health Service to 
establish a program of traineeships for graduate or 
specialized public health training for professional 
public health personnel, including physicians, nurses, 
sanitary engineers, nutritionists, medical social work- 
ers, dentists, health educators, veterinarians, and 
others whose professional skills are required in 
modern public health practice. Approximately 250 
such traineeships are available for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957. 

The primary objective of this program is to bring 
new people into the field of public health through 
providing postgraduate training opportunities for 
men and women who have completed their basic 
professional education. The program is designed to 
supplement, and not to replace, the training activities 
currently being sponsored by State and local govern- 
ments. 

Candidates may be pre-bachelor’s, post-bachelor’s, 
post-master’s, or post-doctoral, and stipends for the 
12-month traineeships range from $2,400 to $4,800, 
plus specified allowances for dependents and travel 
and for tuition and fees. All qualifying degrees 
must have been earned in accredited colleges or 
universities. Applicants must be accepted by the 
training institution before applying for a traineeship 
under this program. 

Traineeships may be awarded directly to indi- 
vidual trainees by the Public Health Service or 
through grants to training institutions. <A limited 
number of traineeships will be awarded through 
grants to schools of public health. Public health 
nursing traineeships will be awarded through grants 
to the 30 schools offering a graduate nurse program 
that is approved by the Accrediting Service of the 
National League for Nursing. Applicants for these 
traineeships should apply directly to the schools. 

Applicants for individual traineeships may obtain 
application forms from any of the regional offices 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A limited supply of the 317-page publication, Edu- 
cation for the Professions is available for free 
distribution. While the supply lasts, single copies may 
be had on request to the Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 











of the Public Health Service or from the Chief, 
Division of General Health Services, Bureau of State 
Services, Public Health Service, U. $. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
a, oo < 

Applications should be submitted by April 1. 
However, traineeships will be awarded as vacancies 
occur, and applications may be submitted at any 
time. Applications providing for training to start 
at other than the beginning of the normal academic 
year should be submitted at least 3 months prior 
to the time the applicant wishes to begin training. 





Federal Support for Science Students 


More THAN I out of every 5 graduate students and 1 
out of every 6 undergraduates in all fields of study in 
1954, received Federal support, according to a recent 
report published by the National Science Founda- 
tion.. Nearly 390,000 students, including post- 
doctoral students, were supported by the Govern- 
ment at an average cost per student of more than 
$1,000. Of this number, over 101,000 were prepar- 
ing for careers in the sciences, including the social 
sciences. Nearly all of the 345,000 federally aided 
undergraduates in all fields of study were veterans of 
the Korean conflict receiving benefits under Public 
Law 550. About half (18,000) of the graduate 
students and virtually all (1,300) postdoctoral 
students were pursuing scientific studies. 





Continuation Education Publication 


Micuican State University has instituted a new 
publication, Vector, to inform interested persons 
about the university’s continuation education pro- 
gram. Persons may be placed on the mailing list on 
request to Herbert A. Auer of the university, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower: Organized 
Efforts To Improve Its Supply and Utilization, by 
Henry H. Armsby. Washington, D. C., 1956. 
Processed. 48 p. Free. 


Formulas Used in the Grant-in-Aid Programs of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, by 
Office of Program Analysis. Washington, D. C., 1956. 
Processed. 58 p. 


1957-58 Teacher Exchange Opportunities and 
Summer Seminars for American Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Junior College Teachers, Under the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956. Paper, 26 p. 


Pupil Transportation: Responsibilities and Serv- 
ices of State Departments of Education, by E. Glenn 
Featherston and Robert F. Will. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 39 p. 35 
cents. (Misc. No. 27.) 


Radio and Television Bibliography, by Gertrude 
G. Broderick. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. 46 p. 25 cents. 
(Bulletin 1956, No. 2.) 


Recent Publications Related to Guidance and 
Student Personnel Work, by Paul MacMinn. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1956. 6p. 


Selected References on Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Guidance and Student Personnel Programs, 
by Royce E. Brewster. Washington, D. C. 3 p. 


The State and Publicly Supported Libraries: Struc- 
ture and Control at the State Level, by Fred F. Beach, 
Ralph M. Dunbar, and Robert F. Will. Washington, 
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D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
85 p. 55 cents. (Miscellaneous No. 24.) 


State School Plant Services, by N. E. Viles and Ray 
L. Hamon, in cooperation with the Study Commis- 
sion of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956. 78 p. 55 cents. (Misc. No. 26.) 


Summary of Federal Funds for Education, by 
Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, and Edna 
D. Booher. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956. 10 p. 10 cents. (Circular 
No. 479.) 


Summary of 1953-54 Statistics of State School 
Systems, by Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson, 
under general direction of Emery M. Foster. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1956. Processed. 9 p. (Cir. No. 
480.) 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education: 
An annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural 
education with classified subject index, Supplement 
No. 9. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956. 89 p. 35 cents. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 263, Agricultural 
Service No. 68.) 


Teaching Aids for Developing International Under- 
standing—Canada, Revised July 1956, by Delia 
Goetz and Edith Harper. Washington, D. C. 


Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf: A Report 
Based on Findings from the Study ‘‘Qualification 
and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” by Romaine P. Mackie. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 85 p. 35 
cents. (Bulletin 1955, No. 6.) 


From Other Government Agencies 


National Science Foundation. Fifth Annual Re- 
port, Fiscal Year 1955. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 159 p. 50 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are indicated when known. 


Asian Studies in Undergraduate and Teacher Edu- 
cation. New York 16, N. Y., Conference on Asian 
Affairs, Inc., 1955. Paper, 39 p. Processed. 30 cents. 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 1956: Resources 
for Higher Education. Proceedings of the Eleventh 
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Annual Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
Ill., March 5-7, 1956, G. Kerry Smith, editor. 
Washington, D.C., Association for Higher Education, 
1956. Paper, 363 p. $4. 


Documentation in the Social Sciences: Political 
Science in the United States of America, A Trend 
Report, by Dwight Waldo. 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., UNESCO Publication Centre, 
1956. Paper, 84 p. 


Freedom’s Need for the Trained Man, by Lewis L. 
Strauss and Hyman G. Rickover, Rear Admiral, 
USN. 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., The 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., 1955. 24 p. 


General Education in Engineering: A Report of the 
Humanistic-Social Research Project. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., The American Society for En- 
gineering Education, 1956. Paper, 122 p. 25 cents. 


Higher Education and Florida’s Future: Volume I, 
Recommendations and General Staff Report, by 
A. J. Brumbaugh and Myron R. Blee. Gainesville, 
Fla., University of Florida Press, 1956. Paper, 87 p. 
$1.50. 


Is Education Preparing for the Next Two Decades? 
Remarks at the 16th Annual Forum on Education of 
the Tuition Plan, at the Hotel Ambassador in New 
York, February 8, 1956, by Mitchell Gratwick, and 
Clarence H. Faust. 347 Fifth Avenue at 34th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. The Tuition Plan, Inc. 30 p. 


Management Is Doing a Job. Progress made be- 
tween 1952 and 1955 by some of the Nation’s leading 
business concerns in finding ways to help the colleges 
and universities: Results of a survey made among 
81 selected companies. 6 East 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y., Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Inc., 1956. Paper, 16 p. 50 cents. 


Manpower and Education, by Educational Policies 
Commission and the American Association of School 
Administrators. 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., The National Education Association, 
1956. 128 p. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 


The Negro Woman’s College Education, by Jeanne 
L. Noble, New York, N. Y., Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. 163 p. 
and appendixes. $4.25. 


Four hundred Negro women college graduates in six metropoli- 
tan areas indicate what Negro women most need to get out of 
college and how well the colleges meet these needs. 


Orientation of Foreign Students, Signposts for the 
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Cultural Maze, by Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy. 1 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y., 
The Institute of International Education, 1956. 18 p. 


Peacocks on Parade, Alumni Survey of Saint Peter’s 


‘College, prepared and edited by The Office of Guid- 


ance and Testing. Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City, 
N. J., Office of Guidance, Saint Peter’s College, 1954. 
50 p. Free. 


Planning Functional College Housing, by Harold C. 
Riker. New York, N. Y., Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. 240 p. 
$4.50. 


Analyzes the principal elements of planning and reviews current 
practices in the construction and use of residence halls. 

Popular Government and Foreign Policy, by Dexter 
Perkins. Pasadena, California, The Fund for Adult 
Education, 1956. 65 p. 


The Population Involved in Interntional Education, 
A Report on the Central Index of Educational Ex- 
changes, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y., 
The Institute of International Education, 1956. 21 p. 


Requirements for Certification of Teachers, Coun- 
selors, Librarians, Administrators for Elementary 
Schools, Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges, by Robert 
C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. 21st ed. 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, IIl., The University of 


_ Chicago Press, 1956. Paper, 124 p. $3.50. 


Selection and Guidance of Gifted Students for Na- 
tional Survival, by Arthur E. Traxler. Washington, 
D. C., The American Council on Education, 1955. 
Paper, 164 p. $1.75. 


Standards of Education and Experience for Certified 
Public Accountants. Introductory sections, summary 
and recommendations reprinted from the Report of 
the Commission on Standards of Education and 
Experience for Certified Public Accountants. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1956. Paper, xxiii, 117-146 p. Full 
report, bound, $2.50. 


The Strength To Meet Our National Need: A Report 
to the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, Charles G. Dobbins, editor. Wash- 


ington, D. C., The American Council on Education. 


1956. Paper, 125 p. $1.50. 


A Study of The General Educational Development 
Testing Program: Conclusions and Recommenda- 


tions. Washington, D. C., The American Council 
on Education. 1956. 72 p. $l. 


Teaching Abroad. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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17, N. Y., UNESCO Publications Center, 1956. 
100 p. 


Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television: Report of 
a Conference Sponsored Jointly by the Committee 
on Television of the American Council on Education 
and the State Univeraity of lowa. Iowa Continua- 
tion Center, Iowa City, February 26-28, 1956. 
Washington, D. C., The American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1956. 66 p. $l. 


These Books Were Stimulating, by Delmer M. 
Goode. Corvallis, Oregon State College Graduate 
School, 1955. Paper, 15 p. 35 cents. 


Seventy books on college and university teaching each anno- 
tated by seminar member who read it. 

Towards a Democratic Campus: A Student’s 
Manual For Better Human Relations, by K. Wallace 
Longshore and Bernard S. Yudowitz in cooperation 
with Israel H. Moss and staff of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. Philadelphia 7, Pa., U. S. 
National Student Association. 32 p. 


Trade Barriers to Knowledge. Paris, UNESCO, 
1955 (rev. ed.). 364 p. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 27 
N. Y. Paper, $5. 

A manual of regulations ‘affecting educational, scientific, and 


cultural materials; sets forth the tariff and trade regulations on the 
movement of such materials from one country to another. 


University of Michigan School of Education Bulle- 
tin, special issue in celebration of 75 years of profes- 


sional courses in education. Vol. 26, No. 7-8, April- 
May, 1955. 


University Projects Abroad: Papers presented at 
the Conference on University Contracts Abroad, 
Michigan State University, November 17-18, 1955. 
Richard A. Humphrey, editor. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1956. 66p. Free. 


Voluntary Support of America’s Colleges and Uni- 
versities: Survey of the Sources, Volume and Pur- 
poses of Gifts and Grants Received During the 
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Fiscal Year, 1954-55. 6 East 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y., Council for Financial Aid to Education. 
Paper, 47 p. $l. 


What They Believe, by G. Edwin Covington. New 
York, N. Y., Philosophical Library. 109 p. $4.50. 


A survey of religious faith among groups of college students, 
based on more than 500 replies to a questionnaire. A categorical 
treatment of the concepts and faith of youth regarding the 
various areas of personal and group living, including concepts of 
God, Jesus, future life, religion and society, and prayer and 
devotional life. 


Worship and Work, by Colman J. Barry, O. S. B. 
Collegeville, Minn., Saint John’s Abbey, 1956. 
447 p. 

A readable detailed history of Saint John’s Abbey and Univer- 


sity, founded at St. Cloud, Minnesota by the Benedictine Order 
in 1956. 
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